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KNEW THAT SHE WAS DRIFTING WESTWARD. 
The occasional word friend, message 
relayed letter, told she was slipping day 
day toward her heavenly destiny. Now she 
gone. May the friendly and fragrant flow- 
ers her native state nod and curtsey 
tender benediction over her final resting place. 
Lydia Hayes died Bemidji, Minne- 
sota, February 1943. She was born that 
state, Hutchinson, September 11, 1871, and 
was there child that the dire injury 
her eye from the horn bull caused total 
loss sight. Perhaps she would have willed 
thus—that her departure should from 
the scenes her childhood, the only region 
which she had glimpsed with earthly sight, 
and amidst the almost pioneer simplicity 
the Bemidji home. She was with the young 
people she and Will—and the 
heavy responsibilities had been laid aside. 
was merely putting off the cares this world 
explore the mysteries another. 
can never picture Miss Hayes other- 
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wise than product New England. Her 
uncle Massachusetts who welcomed the 
little blind girl his home, the Perkins In- 
stitution training and background, and the 
refinement the homes and about Boston 
where she was frequent visitor, left their 
impress receptive personality, uprooted 
untoward turn chance from the 
austere simplicity Minnesota home 
the 

Those were days eager searching for 
new experiences, and can imagine how 
persistently she explored with her quivering 
fingers every corner the old school building 
City Point and every new and wonderful 
device. The serious spirit achievement, 
which tradition the Massachusetts 
School, was the very best atmosphere into 
which she could have been introduced. She 
thrived spiritually and intellectually those 
ideal surroundings; the native qualities her 
Scottish Stuart clan forebears and the early 
associations with the toil and privation her 
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outpost home were potent factors the de- 
velopment character and ideals. 

The late Anne Sullivan Macy was then 
older girl the School, and Helen Keller was 
coming under her inspired tutelage. Michael 
Anagnos was the director the Institution 
and often laid his hand the head the 
young blind girl and spoke words that held 
her purpose persistently high attainment. 
Perkins, always, gave her every advantage, 
and she was offered training the Boston 
Kindergarten Normal School, 
quently found opportunity for teaching 
assignments with seeing children Boston. 
She worked volunteer home teacher for 
the blind and about Boston the middle 
and late and when Massachusetts was 
ready 1900 experiment with official back- 
ing work the home teaching field, Miss 
Hayes was appointed undertake the assign- 
ment, because she had had Normal School 
training, and served that capacity with 
Miss Lillian Garside. The work commended 
itself the public authorities 
quently was accorded full official and finan- 
cial backing the State Board Education. 

1909 Miss Hayes was chosen for the 
important work organizing the New Jer- 
sey State Commission for the Blind, and 
memory does not recall the name any other 
blind woman who has served this dis- 
tinguished field. The new duties were under- 
taken with little trepidation and with the 
cautioning admonition Mr. Anagnos, “al- 
ways remember the rights the blind.” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe gave her charge the 
pioneering executive these words: “Re- 
member, that the soil New Jersey the 
independence the United States was es- 
tablished, and that not too much 
prophesy that that state the rights the 
blind may also established.” 

the conclusion more than quarter 
century executive duties, Miss Hayes 
told her friends that she had been able de- 
fine her own thinking what constitutes 


“the rights the blind.” She described these 
work, and opportunity serve. She 
went say that the first calls for co- 
operative effort the part blind and 
sighted persons prevent blindness; the 
second enables person express the highest 
that within him; the third command 
that God-given, which does not excuse 
individual from obeying because the lack 
any physical mental sense; and the 
fourth responsibility incumbent the 
blind person himself. She added that the 
blind owe the public and the taxpayer cer- 
tain obligation; each his best according 
his ability and understanding. 

Miss Hayes served with 
fulness chief executive officer the New 
Jersey Commission until June 30, 1937, when 
she assumed new duties educational and 
research consultant for the Commission, 
position she held until January 31, 1942, when 
she was retired pension status. 

Miss Hayes had been accorded noteworthy 
recognition her field and had served 
various important committees. She was elected 
first vice-president the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind 1927, and 
served that office until 1931. was dis- 
appointing her friends that the organiza- 
tion did not see fit break its traditional 
preference for man president and elect 
blind woman the office. 1927 the New 
Jersey Commission acted host the bi- 
ennial convention the Association, and the 
hospitality dispensed Atlantic City hos- 
telry was memorable. 1930 the Commis- 
sion also entertained the biennial meetings 
the Eastern Conference Home Teachers, 
with the Robert Treat Hotel Newark 
headquarters. During her term office Miss 
Hayes was ever ready accept commitments 
and responsibilities entailing the need for un- 
told study and effort her part. She retained 
the last the respect and loyalty her co- 
workers the Commission, despite the fact 
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that her rugged individualism occasionally 
caused ripples comment and questioning. 

Owing largely Miss Hayes’ influence, the 
New Jersey work has been conspicuous for its 
non-dependence institutional program. 
Its scheme braille classes the public 
schools has been assiduously fostered and 
maintained; and when fellow workers and 
friends gave public recognition the pass- 
ing anniversary date her official 
career, Commissioner William Ellis, the 
New Jersey Department Agencies and In- 
stitutions, commented appreciatively the 
fact that the State has “no investment for the 
blind brick and mortar.” has been ob- 
vious those who have had the privilege 
summering and wintering with Miss Hayes 
that the influence the early Perkins and 
Boston days had decisive part shaping 
her thinking and attitude this policy 
progressive State. 

How customary was for her speak out 
meeting! Repeatedly have heard her 
lament that fellow workers would not “call 
spade spade.” She had hesitation do- 
ing so; and one her failings was that she 
was loyal her friends that she could not 
accord one the privilege differing from her 


The New Jersey work was near her 
heart that she was almost childishly impatient 
tell the program administered that 
state. recall one salt-of-the-earth home 
teacher, when knotty problem confronted 
the gathering, innocently questioning, “Miss 
Hayes, how you Jersey?” flow 
laughter greeted this sally, which Miss 
Hayes joined; but she insisted upon answer- 
ing the question. 

Through the years, honor and recognition 
came Miss Hayes, and have recorded 
only too incompletely these occasions. But 
like best think her Aunt Lydia—we 
almost said Dear Aunt Lydia; for how these 
impetuous fellow workers endear them- 
selves us! can see her now her some- 
what conservative dress, always immaculate, 
and always with some dainty little piece 
ruching adornment relieve the austerity 
her costume; see her seated with her hands 
half-folded across her lap, the very manner 
her sitting seeming accentuate the positive- 
ness her character; see her involuntarily sit 
up, her face alight, and with partly stifled 
chuckle, burst out her well-modulated con- 
tralto, some pertinent ejaculation about the 
work Jersey; yes, can see and hear her 
now; can’t you? 
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VICTORY GARDENS FOR THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


NELSON COON 


movement for Victory Gardens residential schools for the blind throughout the United 
States active contribution their staff members and pupils the war effort, was discussed 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld the convention the International Council for Exceptional Children 
(in the Section the Blind) which was held Indianapolis, Feb. 26, 1943. the follow- 
ing article, Mr. Coon discusses this now important subject. 


ror Vicrory” has had lot variations 
played upon it—everything from the Morse 
code Beethoven, propagandizing every- 
thing from beer buttons, until one gets 
little bewildered and wonders what really 
worth while. This year the for Victory” 
has become “Vegetables for Victory” “Vic- 


tory Gardens,” and this point know 
worth while—worth while, surely, one 
another the material immaterial ben- 
efits gardening. 

Back 1938 address given the 
Home Conference (before any 
thought World War II), stressed the 
point that perhaps the greatest value gar- 
dening for the blind was the sense winning 
battle against Nature, perhaps, 
but battle just the same. And today that 
same motive still prime one. the case 
many blind young folks just out school, 
the middle-aged handicapped, there apt 
feeling these days that because their 
handicap they cannot take part the win- 
ning the war. Everyone throughout the 
world has the fever which says, “Do your 
part,” and try contribute our share 
the effort, much little, realizing 
that today the civilian just vital the 
soldier. growing Victory Garden, there- 
fore, there not only the possibility con- 
tributing the supply food, but also the 


fact accomplishment and victory won, 
which will contribute much the inner 
peace mind the blind. 

hardly necessary detail here any 
the now worn arguments that tell why 
Victory-Garden, but may not amiss 
consider some the practical aspects 
the problem. these early days balmy 
spring air and enticing seed catalogues, en- 
thusiasm often rises higher than ability 
facility, and encouraging the blind gar- 
den must consider the tactical problems 
the battle with Nature before the adven- 
turer led into trap. Just surely 
general spends much thought the plan 
and possible outcomes battle, gardening 
demands full consideration expense, pos- 
sible return, soil, tools, seed, weather, and 
host other tangibles and intangibles. From 
experience working with blind boys 
Perkins and corresponding with blind gar- 
deners throughout the United States, feel 
certain that can say with assurance that 
there absolutely great hindrance suc- 
cessful gardening even the totally blind. 
Where there’s will there’s way over- 
come obstacles, and operation, not even 
spading raking, too difficult. few 
minor concessions may made, such 
marking rows with strings and stakes, and 
planting radish seeds with carrots outline 
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the rows, using someone’s eyes differen- 
tiate weeds and plants; but these concessions 
are not important and might vary accord- 
ing the circumstances. Advice from some 
local gardener should always sought the 
novice order certain that his selec- 
tion garden plot, soil, and seeds the 
wisest. Gardeners are enthusiastic band 
and like help others, there should 
trouble securing such assistance from 
them may needed. The government 
doesn’t want spend twenty dollars buy- 
ing valuable fertilizers, scarce seeds, and vital 
tools produce ten dollars worth vege- 
tables. little thought will prevent the novice 
from costly mistakes. 

One the best things for the Victory Gar- 
den Enthusiast begin right now with 
little studying. There are number good 
garden books printed braille which are 
probably found most the circulating li- 
braries for the blind (as they are the one 
Perkins). Among the best are: 
Gardening, Watts; Home Vegetable Gar- 
den, Mahoney; Vegetable Gardening, 
Wilkinson; How Grow Food for Your 
Family, Ogden. 

Read least one the above and then for 
inspiration take peek the seed catalogues. 
Some friend will read them, they are in- 
deed delightful reading, but mustn’t let 
our eagerness blind the fact that cata- 
logue descriptions are always optimistic and 
that our produce quite equal those 
described glowing terms the copy writer. 

Immediately after this educative process 
the blind gardener should get right down 
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work the first April and plant his early 
garden that the soft weather spring will 
bring him encouragement with 
grown green vegetables, which lettuce, 
radishes, carrots, peas, and beans are the 
surest. Then, early success crowns his ef- 
forts, and space permits, can add (by 
the purchase young plants) such things 
cabbages, broccoli, tomatoes, 
and plant the seeds modest number 
other items, especially the “easy” ones, such 
summer squash and sweet corn. “Fancy” 
varieties vegetables not grace the table 
half much “fresh” ones. Once things 
begin grow, the interest grows with ac- 
complishment. 

Let then, blind and seeing alike, 
everything possible and practicable make 
this “Food for Victory” campaign produc- 
tion success, remembering too, that all the 
benefits are not material. Besides vegetables, 
the blind gardener going produce: 


Better health through exercise 
Emotional stability through accomplish- 
ment 


Aid and food for the home which 


lives 


Recreation and hobby “par excellence.” 


The writer this article has been touch 
for number years with blind gardeners 
throughout the country and would very 
glad answer any inquiries specific gar- 
den problems. These inquiries should ad- 
dressed him Perkins Institution, Water- 
town, Mass. 
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KARSTEN OHNSTAD 


This article taken part from address delivered the first meeting the Training 
Course for Volunteers given The New York Association for the Blind, November 10, 1942. 


PERSON not long without sight before 
discovers that many people have very strange 
ideas about blindness. usually case 
good intentions unaccompanied thought 
information. One common misconception 
that all blind persons are 
conception which grows largely out the 
fact that the great majority the blind 
lose their sight after the age sixty, 
age which adjustment world dark- 
ness extremely difficult. Many however, fail 
realize that, between individual who 
loses his sight later life and youth with 
education and training, there vast differ- 
ence. 

Every blind person wants looked 
upon normal human being. you should 
awake tomorrow morning and find that your 
sight had gone, you would still the same 
person that you are now. You would want 
others look upon and treat you the same 
they did before. The same true every 
blind person. wants looked upon 
and treated just you want others look 
upon and treat you. 

was bewildered when first lost sight. 
blundered into everything. Doors that had 
been left ajar smashed into forehead. 
Chairs left the middle the floor drove 
sharp edges into shins. Gradually, how- 
ever, became accustomed moving about 
the darkness. discovered that was not 
helpless, that could still many the 
things which did when could see. made 
the beds each morning, determining the 


hems blankets and sheets whether not 
they were right side up. shined shoes, swept 
the floors, polished the silverware, washed the 
dishes, mowed the lawn, trimmed the hedge. 
Feeding our little family ducklings was 
one the most difficult problems had 
solve. had brace English Callers and 
eight tiny ducklings just big enough 
waddle. When threw bread them, 
greedy leghorn chickens would dash and 
gobble all before the ducks could even 
quack. the mad scramble could not tell 
which birds feed and which chase. 
Finally got idea. Out the garden 
had large swimming pool which had made 
for the ducks. Into the middle that pool 
threw all the bread, and there the ducklings 
swam and dove and ate their hearts’ con- 
tent while the frustrated leghorns 
around the edge mad bunch wet 
hens could be. 

the School for the Blind found myself 
with boys and girls who like myself were 
blind but who seemed different from the 
boys and girls had known back the public 
school. They were active and capable 
work and play anyone. went skiing, 
skating, tobogganing. resumed 
school studies, learned use the typewriter, 
read and write braille. took work car- 
pentry, made articles furniture which 
never should have attempted when could 
see. played the trumpet the band and 
orchestra, became far better musician than 
had ever been before. and 
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mind were working together toward one goal 
—independence and the ability hold job 
competition with anyone. 

college was back again the sighted 
world, the world which felt that be- 
longed. was not difficult college 
without being able see. The only difference 
between myself and the other students was 
that took notes braille shorthand instead 
writing them with pencil, and one the 
boys read assignments aloud each 
day. The other students, was glad find, 
were quick accept one the group. 
They soon forgot that was blind. One 
the proudest moments college life came 
late one black midnight when the senior 
members our society made all initi- 
ates line with our backs roaring fire, 
told bend over, picked their pine- 
board paddles and went ahead with the 
demonstration. Throughout college this will- 
ingness the other students accept 
wholeheartedly one the group, one 
capable giving and taking well the 
next fellow, meant more than anything 
else. 

Like fellow students, had one domi- 
nant desire—to find responsible place 
society, position that would enable 
live like other people, professionally 
cially. Some weeks before graduation joined 
two teachers’ agencies and waited for reply 
—but reply came. One one saw 
classmates get jobs; but mailbox remained 
empty. After several months had gone by, 
was given employment the School for the 
Blind, alma mater, assistant the 
library. There was future that position, 
however, and possibility for advancement 
any kind. had been the staffs the 
college newspaper and literary magazine. 
Friends mine tried persuade the editors 
two small newspapers give trial. 
success. Realizing finally that higher 
scholastic degree held only hope ever 
getting anywhere, living like other men, 
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went the University Iowa study 
creative writing. year later had book 
contract. Last spring The World 
Finger Tips was published. 

friends were now more confident than 
that would find employment. “Your path 
will easy from now on,” they said. “Any- 
one who has written book won’t have any 
trouble finding job.” But even they 
spoke, name, B.A. degree, M.A. 
degree listed with teachers’ agency were 
being overlooked—overlooked even though 
there was scarcity teachers all over the 
nation. 

The head the University department 
which studied took realistic view the 
situation. “High school superintendents and 
college presidents would like see you get 
job,” said, “but they will leave the hiring 
someone else.” 

book remained greatest hope. The 
response the American public went far be- 
yond anything that had dreamed. News- 
papers all over the nation—metropolitan 
dailies and weeklies—publicized 
and reviewed it. The great radio networks 
featured it—CBS from Chicago, the Blue 
Network from New York. Nationally-known 
periodicals told about print and pic- 
tures—News Week, Life, The Di- 
gest. Letters poured from every corner 
the United States, from Iceland, from the 
Aleutian Islands, from Guadalcanal. 

The public was interested, but what about 
the job? the last chapter book, “The 
Challenge,” had stated case, showed that 
had the qualifications and the desire teach 
college. now more than seven months 
since The World Finger Tips was 
published. all that time, not one inquiry, 
not one offer teaching position has come. 
B.A. degree, M.A. degree, published 
book, national publicity, and still not one 
offer teaching position! That will give 
you some idea what not only but every 
blind person with education 
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must face when trying find employment. 

Fortunately, opportunity came from un- 
expected direction. Even before the book was 
completed, the head large lecture agency 
became interested it, and was granted 
lecture contract extending throughout the 
current year. 

For year have security. That, however, 
does not solve the problem, for The World 
Finger Tips not story alone. 
the contrary, the story thousands 
other employable blind persons who, like my- 
self, are striving live, free themselves 
from dependence and insecurity, live richly 
and fully other men. 

most this problem blindness 
seems something remote. Blindness, 
however, not far removed from any us. 
want read you few lines taken from 
largest military camps: “Being young man 
possession all faculties, have often 
entertained the idea that there possibility 
that may return from this war broken old 
man. It’s selfish attitude admit, but none 
the less it’s there—or rather, was there. 
When read this condensation your book 
suddenly realized that even return 
without limb without sight there 
would still place for the world. All 
would need the courage find that place. 
possibly can and see that some 
fellow soldiers, who have been laboring under 
the same delusion that have, will realize 
that there will place for the postwar 
world even though part may remain 
some foreign battlefield.” 

The greatest handicap that every blind per- 
son must overcome not blindness itself but 
the mistaken notion that blindness handi- 
cap which cannot overcome. This the 
prospect which must faced every man 
who returns from this war with his sight gone. 
dark picture, and yet have greater 
opportunity today than have ever had be- 


fore find solution our problem. Now, 
for the first time, the American public be- 
ginning realize that blind persons can be- 
come useful and happy and contributing 
citizens. catch occasional glimpses 
our newspapers—pictures and accounts 
blind individuals working factories, per- 
forming civil defense jobs many types, and 
doing the work well as, and, many cases, 
even better than their sighted fellow workers. 
The present shortage labor beginning 
slowly open the mind the employer 
suggestion. 

One the largest munitions companies 
the United States was persuaded recently, 
much against its better judgment, employ 
blind man one its factories. was 
put work priming shells. The first day 
worked twenty-eight per cent capacity. 
The fourth day worked one hundred per 
cent capacity. The feeling 
ment which that man experienced when 
found himself doing the same work and re- 
ceiving the same wage his sighted fellow 
employees was immeasurable. 

arrived recently the Minnesota School 
Braille and Sight Saving just the city 
was undergoing trial blackout. Blind boys 
from the school, learned, were acting 
messengers for the eastern half the city 
during the blackout. The boys went about 
pairs, blind student leading the way the 
darkness, sight-saving student with partial 
vision keeping watch for cars that might 
have their lights illegally. All these 
students had completed the standard Red 
Cross course first aid—taken and com- 
pleted side side with housewives and 
business men from downtown. 
are thrilled being given opportunity 
service. They are glad feel that now 
they too have opportunity serve their 
country. 

Managers local business establishments 
are also beginning employ students from 
the School. Until this year the head large 
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nursery had employed only sighted boys from 
the city. Now, faced with shortage labor, 
turned for help—upon Superintendent 
Lysen’s suggestion—to blind students. was 
experiment, but twenty-two blind boys 
went work the nursery. Using leather- 
faced gloves and goggles protect their eyes, 
the boys stripped the leaves from raspberry 
bushes sliding their hands from the base 
each stem the top, pulled the plants from 
the ground, and prepared them for shipment. 
These boys have now worked for some time 
the nursery. the twenty-two, five are 
reported the manager doing average 
work; seventeen are doing work above aver- 
age. From now those boys should find jobs 
waiting for them. 

But this only beginning. attempting 
change the attitude the American public 
toward the blind, the assistance every avail- 
able person needed; the assistance every 
person who, through experience and personal 


observation, convinced that blind person 
can capable and useful him- 
self. And the time not tomorrow 
but right now, now when there shortage 


labor, now when the mind the Ameri- 
can public open suggestion. The door 
opportunity has begun open. want 
sell our product, will have get our toe 
now before the door shut again and 
locked. Every opportunity given blind 
person now means opportunity for an- 
other blind person later on. 

“There will still place for the 
postwar world,” the boys our armed forces 
are saying, place for even though part 
may remain some foreign battle- 
field.” 

you and who will decide whether 
not that place will waiting for them. 
you and who hold the key the future 
every blind person America, you and who 
will determine whether these boys will return 
life misery and poverty their right- 
ful place useful and happy and contribut- 
ing members society. will our job 
give them new hope, new courage, new 
reason for living. will our obligation and 
our privilege make certain that fighting 
preserve your freedom and mine they shall 
not have lost their own. 
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Other reports the wartime problems 
schools located different parts the country 


will published subsequent issues the 
Outlook 


Wak CERTAINLY ADDING PROBLEMS and more 
problems the administration our schools 
for the blind. all schools are finding these 
times difficult the Maryland School for 
the Blind, they are indeed having their trou- 
bles. Although this private school, re- 
ceive practically all our money from the 
State and counties from which our children 
come. The appropriation, even normal 
times, meant the strictest economy; but 
with the coming war and all its problems, 
economy the degree must prac- 
ticed else shall into the “red,” unless 
more financial help forthcoming from 
the State private sources. 

This School situated just eight miles 
from the heart Baltimore, which means 
that are surrounded war plants all 
description paying wages with which 
school can compete, especially state-aided 
school. Add this the fact that have 
retirement system, and the result not en- 
couraging. 

the spring few teachers resigned 
take positions other schools business 
which paid higher wages, but doubt this 
turnover was any greater than normal 
times. is, however, source much 
isfaction see that the teachers have re- 
mained loyal the School and have returned 
their posts. Some had excellent war jobs 
during the summer which paid them far 


WARTIME PROBLEMS OUR SCHOOLS 
The Maryland School 


FRANCIS ANDREWS 


more than they received here, yet these teach- 
ers returned the fall. 

The draft, the present time, has not 
affected us, for most our men teachers are 
partially seeing and are class 3A. The same 
thing holds true for the classification many 
the men the farm and the engine 
room. There is, course, the constant worry 
that those who are not exempt will called. 
The business manager, who had been here 
fourteen years, applied for commission 
the Navy, was called December and 
given four days which get the business 
the School order. This was physical 
impossibility. the present time has 
been impossible fill this place and doubt 
whether will filled for the duration, 
which means that those who are left 
must carry his work. 

Our greatest problem that obtaining 
adequate help the kitchens, the farm, 
and the powerhouse. Some these work- 
ers have remained with spite the at- 
traction higher wages. Such loyalty in- 
deed appreciated. One advertises for help. 
The phone rings and voice says, see you 
want cook. How much you pay? 
that all? Not interested.” The same true 
the other departments. Sometimes they 
come out and stay month, and then on. 
January 20, had the following people 
give notice: the dietician, housekeeper, the 
farmer’s helper, and two cooks; hear rumors 
another cook may leave. The carpenter 
threatens unless can give him more 
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pay and the janitor says cannot support 
his wife, child, and aged mother what 
pay him; but haven’t the money, and 
there Santa Claus, what are do? 

Rationing certainly has affected the school. 
not have coffee three times day, 
nor two lumps sugar (Did say lumps 
sugar? What they look like?) our tea, 
nor whip cream desserts, nor all the beef 
would like. are fortunate about beef 
for raise our own, but try com- 
ply with the request the government 
the use red meats. the fall have our 
own vegetables and next year hope 
raise more, can get the manpower 
help the farm. The rationing canned 
goods may serious problem for an- 
other year. 

are warm for burn coal and our 
business manager bought enough coal last 
all this year. are replacing the amount 
next winter. 

Transportation another problem. Gone 


the day when can jump the car and 
drive town. Instead walk the car 
line, which happens mile from the 
School but the exercise great benefit. 
takes hour get into Baltimore, which 
discouraging when one hurry. 
have tried compensate for this provid- 
ing recreation room for the teachers where 
they may the evenings relax, play 
cards, dance, listen the radio, etc. 

These problems may seem great but 
everyone facing the same situation. sim- 
ply means that who are left must carry 
on; shall have grit our teeth, pull 
our belts, dig and make things click. 
those who are loyal and have the welfare 
the School heart, tremendous chal- 
lenge. Discouraging times—yes—but noth- 
ing like would Hitler were here. 
eat, not have all the comforts 
which were once accustomed, should 
gladly and willingly accept all this means 
helping win the war. 


A.A.W.B. CONVENTION 


convention the American Association 
Workers for the Blind will held July 
12-15, Columbus, Ohio, with the Deshler- 
Wallack Hotel serving Convention head- 
quarters. Those planning attend should 
make room reservations, well travel 
reservations, going and returning, soon 
possible avoid last-minute disappointments. 
The Secretary-General would appreciate 
members planning attend 


him, since this will facilitate certain necessary 
arrangements. would also welcome ideas 
the sort program YOU want. These 
should sent without delay. tentative 
draft the program will appear these 
columns later date. Plan attend the 
Convention all possible. There are many 
problems confronting all us, and the Con- 
vention will afford opportunity find 
ways and means resolving some them. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE SCHOOLS 
FOR THE 


MYERS 


THERE ARE certain obvious difficulties about 
the teaching science blind children. 
Much the work attempted schools for 
seeing children, particularly quantitative ex- 
perimental work, quite impossible for blind 
children. blind child cannot measure liquids 
accurately, cannot see that acids turn red 
litmus blue, cannot appreciate the beauties 
the spectrum, cannot even tell that carbon- 
dioxide turns lime water milky. 

These limitations not mean, however, 
that blind children cannot 
School science should not mere classroom 
study; should treated close relation 
life. Blind children not get the opportunity 
see, use and understand appliances con- 
stant use ordinary life; the science course 
should help them become familiar with such 
things. The scheme should not consist the 
performance few experiments which the 
children can manage, isolated affairs with 
reference the main body 
thought. Nor should science spasmodic 
set lessons where Miss Mr. achieves 
fame making oxygen from 
chlorate and manganese dioxide, or, worse, 
failing produce hydrogen and oxygen from 
the electrolysis water, perhaps getting 
just little hydrogen and oxygen, because, 
well “It doesn’t seem work to-day.” 

No! Science must presented organ- 
ized body progressive thought and dis- 
covery, the central factor being the objective 
search for truth. 


1Reprinted from The Teacher the Blind. October, 
1942. 


blind child senior school depart- 
ment for five years, from the ages 16, 
and then training department for 
further three years. With five years school 
and further two years 
classes, ought possible carry out 
comprehensive scheme science, even the 
time devoted the subject only the rate 
one hour per week. The scheme should 
especially adapted for blind children, but 
should not restricted scope because they 
cannot see and, hence, cannot perform cer- 
tain tasks. any case, the quantitative type 
experiment beyond the powers blind per- 
son not essential part science scheme. 
merely hang-over from the early days 
science teaching and from schools which 
have, unfortunately, prepare their pupils 
for examination practical work and must, 
therefore, follow out scheme work which 
will enable examiners set and mark ques- 
tions, the results which are easy assess. 
The science scheme our need suffer 
from such limitations. should cover 
wide area knowledge possible and 
should linked closely with such other 
studies geography, elementary mathematics, 
housecraft and handwork. 

Perhaps can clarify what 
stating the five principal aims compre- 
hensive science course for schools for the 
blind, namely, the appreciation of— 


(1) The central factor science: the objective 
search for truth. 

(2) The applications science the home and 
practical work concerned with it. 
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(3) The applications science the modern 
world, power, communication, indus- 
trial production, etc. 


(4) The science living things and, 
ticular, man. 
(5) The latest developments scientific thought. 


Possibly many teachers will feel that such 
scheme too ambitious and beyond the 
powers blind children generally. Especially 
may they feel when give suggested 
syllabus later this article. admit that the 
scheme ambitious, but what harm there 
being ambitious? Also, present, owing 
lack facilities, some parts the work 
may not practicable, but suggesting 
the course something that might done 
the schools the future, maybe the 
near future. 

For the full working the scheme 
suggesting, experimental room essential. 
Nevertheless, special room available, 
much can done the classroom access 
the domestic working the school can 
arranged and visits can made fac- 
tories, public utility undertakings, etc. The 
special science room should, consider, 
fitted mainly for the older pupils and 
should definitely not copy the normal 
school laboratory. should combine home 
with engineering shop. Its contents should 
include taps for fitment washers, fuses 
mend, pulleys and tools for experimental and 
mechanical work, model steam engine, 
motor cycle engine dismantled and 
refitted, electrical gadgets various kinds, 
well small supply normal laboratory 
equipment. This room should used partly 
demonstration room for science lessons, 
but, and this more important, should also 
used the pupils science-handwork 
room for individual experimentation, dis- 
covery and training. 

would suggest that the syllabus should 


SCIENCE SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


divided into three parts. First, intro- 
ductory period for pupils below the age 
thirteen; second, the senior school main 
course; third, scheme for continuation 
classes. outline scheme for these three 
periods given here— 


(1) Introductory 

(a) Air—its constituents; 
barometer; experimental 
cerned with these. 

(b) Water—solutions; boiling and evapora- 
tion; filtering; water supply. 

(c) Sound—pitch; frequency; speed; musi- 
cal instruments. 

(d) Elementary electricity—frictional; easy 
experiments; 


(2) Senior School Main Course 

(a) Biology—plants; worm; fish; frog; hu- 
man physiology; evolution, etc. 

(b) Power—force, energy, work; 
and engines; coal, oil, electricity. 

(c) Fundamental ideas physics and chem- 
istry. 

(d) The universe—sun, earth, planets, stars. 

(e) Life and work great scientists. 


pressure; 


(3) Continuation Classes 


(a) Revision and extension above syl- 
labus. 

(b) Theoretical work associated with visits 
factories, etc. 

(c) Modern developments—psychology; 
atomic structure; articles 
cal magazines. 


With the exception part the biology 
section, which, however, consider 
important, have various times carried out 
all the above work. feel that the scheme 
could put into practice its entirety 
fairly large school, though small school 
might impossible cover the whole 
programme. Among the books that have 
found useful are: Science Life, Wells, 
Wells and Huxley; World Sctence, Sher- 
wood Taylor; Science the Home, 
Little. 
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TEACHING BRAILLE WRITING THE 
LOWER GRADES 


EMILY ELLIS 


HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the teaching 
braille writing, and many different methods 
have been successfully used the schools. 
may that the method use not un- 
common. feel that good one. Per- 
haps others would interested knowing 
what are doing. 

our school not begin the teach- 
ing writing until pupils are the second 
‘grade. There very good reason for this. 
the first grade teach reading the 
chart and experience method.* teach 
children read grade braille from the 
start. are very careful not break down 
reading into the spelling individual words. 
Since writing, its very nature, depends 
upon putting letters together make words, 
omit all writing until good reading habits 
have been established. When children have 
become accustomed reading whole words 
according their total configuration, their 
place the context, and their meaning 
the story, then feel can safely begin 
the teaching writing. For 
this means the beginning the second grade. 

The braille writer used entirely for the 
first year year and half; that is, through- 
out the second grade and through many 
months the third-grade work. This not 
merely convenience for the child, but 
has physiological basis. The makers edu- 
cational toys put into practice the same prin- 
ciple some years ago, when they began 


*See Introduction for Teachers the Braille Reading 
Series, Ellis, Bullard, and Haglund. New York Insti- 
tute for the Education the Blind. 1941. 


manufacture the larger toys for the smaller 
children. Boys and girls nursery school 
use very large blocks, the kindergarten pupils 
are able handle rather smaller ones, but 
even the first grade large blocks are most 
popular. This because children’s muscles 
are slow co-ordinate with relation small 
objects. The co-ordination involved writing 
with braille stylus braille slate 
very minute co-ordination and very real 
strain young muscles. the other hand, 
the co-ordination needed for the proper ma- 
nipulation the six keys braille writer 
not nearly difficult. Boys and girls 
seven and eight years are able write for 
quite long time the braille writer with- 
out any strain whatsoever. addition, 
course, helpful for them have their 
work right side and such position that 
they can watch what they have written. There 
confusion between reading word one 
way and writing another. For all these rea- 
sons, teach writing the braille writer 
before teach the use the braille slate. 

are fortunate our school having 
enough braille writers for all the children 
the second grade their writing together, 
since this definite advantage. other 
places, however, equipped with only one 
two braille writers, similar method fol- 
lowed. The children the second and third 
grades take turns the 
throughout the day. The rest the school 
has the use the writer only when the little 
children are through with it. This seems 
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TEACHING BRAILLE WRITING 


have worked out systematic pro- 
cedure for teaching writing the braille 
writer. This procedure follows: 

First, the children are taught the proper 
position for sitting the writer, proper height 
desk, appropriate distance for relaxed use 
hands and arms, etc. 

The teacher shows the children how 
insert the paper evenly, how roll down 
one line time, how move the carriage 
backwards and forwards, and how remove 
the paper. addition these skills, the chil- 
dren are given practice carrying the writer 
safely from one place another. 

After this, teach the numbers the 
keys, using the index fingers keys and 
middle fingers keys and ring fingers 
keys and thumbs the spacer. For 
practice, the teacher calls numbers, as: 
learn keep their fingers “glued” tightly 
the respective keys, and think key- 
numbers terms the proper fingers. This 
very important for speed and accuracy. 

Now each child taught write his 
own first name, using whatever grade 
contractions are needed for it. Sometimes 
the children learn write both first and last 
names, with proper contractions. The use 
the capital sign enters here. 

There follows period drill which 
the children learn all the letters the alpha- 
bet. This done order simplicity. For 
the children can write the words call, 
back, and black. comes naturally, with 
block, and with doll. The usual custom 
have the child write whole line one 
word, whole line another, etc., until the 
fingers become somewhat accustomed the 
keys. Then another letter introduced. All 
the letters are learned the key-numbers, as: 

Sometimes introduce sentences be- 
fore all the letters have been taught, but this 
takes great care the part the teacher. 


Since our children read grade braille, 
must not confuse them having them write 
(and read back) words that are spelled out 
when contraction should used. Sentences 
like the following are sometimes dictated 
the class: 


doll has new dress. 
want run. 
boy has blue wagon. 


become part the teaching. And and the 
are taught first, they are most useful 
sentences. Then perhaps and ing. The 
contractions, too, are learned the key- 
numbers. The children learn say, well 
write, without hesitation, sign, 1-2-4- 
6.” 

the contractions are introduced, groups 
words involving each contraction are used 
for practice. The children write band, hand, 
stand; them, there, they, these, then; bed, 
fed, feed, wanted, waited. this way they 
get great deal spelling drill, building 
good habits using the right contraction 
the right place. 

Contractions that are easily confused are 
taught separately with period many days 
between the two. With convenient word 
teach early, but the teacher reserves 
until the pupils have had much practice 
with, both alone and sentences. 

Children are ready their own 
creative work only when they have learned 
every letter and grade contraction and 
all the whole-word signs can, do, this, 
etc.). Some children, who are naturally quick 
see relationships, have picked all the 
contractions comparison with their pre- 
vious reading vocabulary. Others must 
taught each contraction separately. not 
until child has learned every letter and 
contraction that can allowed ahead 
and write his own free will. better 
for the teacher continue dictating sentences 
for several months than have the pupils 
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get the habit writing words full spelling 
with the wrong contractions. better 
for children learn correctly, than have 
break bad habit later. 

Several things the teacher emphasizes 
constantly during this drill period, and after- 
ward. These are: 


Keep the right fingers glued the keys 
all times. 

Finish writing line sentence before 
reading any it. 

accurate. 
not let other things going the 
room disturb you. 


10. have used convenient technique 
for smoothing out the choppiness that often 
shows children’s use the braille 
writer. This “rhythm writing,” adapted 
from similar technique used some teach- 
ers typing. The entire class given word, 
become, and the teacher taps the desk 
she spells the word even tempo: 


space (or) mother, m-o-th-er-space-m-o-th-er- 
space-m-o-th-er-space-m-o-th-er-space. 


The children write the teacher spells and 
taps. one goes back letter missed, 
but the child waits for the beginning the 
word again and joins once more. oc- 
casional session rhythm writing helps the 
pupils get even tempo, and helps build 
the habit reading only when the line 
finished. 

one reviews the work, would seem 
that all this drill must most boring the 
children. the contrary, they appear 
enjoy thoroughly. They are second-graders 
now, and are learning write. This itself 
carries enough stimulation offset much 
drill. addition, they really like practice 
the letters, words, contractions, and sentences. 
There fascination about it, and there are 
never any complaints. 

The teacher must very careful see 


that this period drill not period when 
creative and original work forgotten. 
Therefore, make special effort stim- 
ulate original thinking and creative writing 
the weeks by. 

Beginning the first grade, the children 
our school are given frequent opportunities 
make short stories related the life 
the class. These are brief reports four 
five lines any activity that the children 
teacher feel worth recording. They form 
the basis the first reading experience. They 
are written out grade braille and are 
used charts.* They are put together 
loose-leaf notebooks and thus become the 
child’s first reading book. The children treas- 
ure them and take them home. Although 
some the material included composed 
the teacher meet particular need, most 
the pages are created the group 
individuals within the class. Even after the 
pupils have begun read from real books, 
they continue make little stories and 
reports for their notebooks. 

When the work the second grade com- 
mences, this method creative writing con- 
tinues. The children have become accustomed 
dictating their stories the teacher, and 
the second grade time made for this 
the program the class. Children who 
think poem story are encouraged 
ask the teacher write down braille. 
When the group has engaged upon some 
significant activity—a trip, cooking effort, 
science experiment—the group composes 
short report. These are longer than the 
first grade. Instead half-page, full page 
needed. But the material kept simple. 
The children learn think terms 
good beginning sentence, good ending sen- 
tence, accuracy statement, unity form. 
Each child has notebook which keeps 
his own compositions, well copy 
all the reports done the group whole. 


*See Introduction for Teachers the Braille Reading 
Series. 
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Then comes the time when the child can 
write all the letters and contractions grade 
braille, has mastered great many com- 
mon words, and knows sentence form. 
ready write his own stories. Yet his ability 
create good short stories advance 
his ability write them accurately. has 
much about the technique writing, 
but still makes mistakes. still needs 
help. So, throughout the second grade and 
even into the third, the teacher continues 
write from dictation some the original 
work the boys and girls. Gradually the 
time comes when the child’s technique almost 
catches with his ability create and 
this point the dictation drops slowly away. 


From the following letter from Miss 
Prince, Librarian the National Library for 
the Blind, Great Smith Street, London, 
learn how that library carried during the 
period London’s heaviest bombardment. 
Evidence the intrepid spirit the British, 
which have come take for granted, 
this letter and evidence also that library 
service for blind readers has its part play 
wartime. 

the Annual Report read that ad- 
dition various precautions taken protect 
the library and its bookstock, manuscript 
books were transferred the newer part 
the building which reinforced concrete. 
The basement was scheduled Public Air 
Raid Shelter for one hundred the general 
public. one time, one hundred and thirty- 
two people slept there regularly. 

5th May, 1942. 
Outlook for the Blind 
the Editor: 


must apologise most sincerely for the delay 
answering your letter asking for some par- 
ticulars our work these difficult times. 


LIBRARY SERVICE WARTIME 


LIBRARY SERVICE WARTIME 


There need for explain how 
teach slate writing. There are many good 
techniques followed the many teachers 
braille. enough say that toward the 
end the third grade the children become 
interested trying their skill the slate. 
The teacher uses their knowledge the 
numbering all letters and contractions 
basis for slate work. The child writes, not 
with feeling that the letter “backwards,” 
but with the understanding that the numbers 
are placed differently slate. still say, 
minimum. Drill and practice are necessary, 
but the period short between isolated drill 
and the writing all material the slate. 


The war has, you can imagine, increased the 
complications library work many ways. 
Although the building has been fortunate enough 
escape structural damage the many de- 
structive raids this district, much damage has 
been done windows, etc. 1940-41 the con- 
stant daylight air raids were great interruption 
the work, whilst the shorter hours necessitated 
the black-out made difficult for the already 
much-depleted staff cope with the work. 
spite the many difficulties, however, the service 
blind readers has been carried with only 
two short interruptions due delayed action 
bombs the immediate neighbourhood. 

the outbreak the war, large numbers 
the blind were evacuated from large towns 
country areas, and was essential continue 
send them books the new quarters. Away from 
their usual activities, reading was often the main 
avenue escape from the difficulties and loneli- 
ness strange surroundings. one the home 
teachers the blind country area writes: 


expect you realize what tremendous 
help the books from the Library are the 
evacuated people; the fact the books coming 
them the same wrappers, just their 
homes, has helped stabilise them won- 
derful way; this is, course, apart from the 
benefit the literature itself.” 
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Those who have been badly bombed dis- 
tricts have found that our books have been 
tremendous boon helping them face 
the strain and anxiety. The following extracts 
from readers’ letters prove this better than any 
words mine: 


must tell you that these library books are 
tremendous help when have our 
air-raid warnings. always sit when the 
sirens sound, and first thought 
are books?’ During long alert have 
book very steadying.” 


can assure you personally that your work 
real godsend some who spend 
many sleepless nights, owing the constant 
air raids.” 


“It gives boundless pleasure have 
something read these difficult days; 
takes one’s mind from the international situa- 
tion, and gives welcome respite tired and 
overwrought nerves.” 


Another reader who has been evacuated writes 
very proudly that telephone duty from 
P.M. AM. each night with the Home 
Guard, and asks for large consignments extra 
volumes help him through his long night 
watches. 

The rehabilitation those civilians blinded 
air raids has been pioneer job, 
Homes have been started for these unfortunate 
people; mercifully their number not large. 


“Every man who knows how read has his power magnify himself, multiply the ways 


far transcription new books con- 
cerned, the output practically 
Although many transcribers have undertaken 
war work every kind, they are still extraor- 
dinarily good carrying with this essential 
service. 

most serious loss sustained the Library 
through enemy action was that five hundred 
new Braille volumes totally destroyed when our 
binders’ premises were burnt out the city fire 
raid December, 1940. The voluntary writers 
rallied splendidly our appeal and most 
these volumes were re-written and made 
able the readers with but little delay. The 
Northern Branch lost large number volumes 
fire the Manchester raid the same date. 
There have also been considerable losses vol- 
umes the consignments sent public libraries, 
when these libraries have been damaged 
destroyed owing enemy action, and many 
volumes have been similarly lost 
homes, have been returned badly burnt. 

this letter being dispatched air mail, 
sending under separate cover the Re- 
ports for 1939-40 and 1940-41, but give you here 
the circulation figures for these years: 326,354 
volumes were issued 1939-40; 268,299 volumes 
were issued 1940-41. (These figures include 
our Northern Branch.) 290,992 volumes were 
issued for the period April 1941 March 1942, 
but the Annual report this year has not yet 

Yours sincerely, 
Prince 
Secretary and Librarian 


which exists, make his life full, significant and interesting.” 
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Miss 1841-1920, the daughter 
wealthy Bostonian, began her career vol- 
untary social service early and this wise. 
Going Civil War days Washington, 
she met trains, one after another, invalided 
soldiers whom her father had sent from 
field hospital; and she personally saw their 
immediate needs. This Sanitary Commission 
service appealed her young heart that, 
after returning home, she threw herself into 
local philanthropy, contributing not merely 
money from her purse, but also ministry. 
Charitable organizations, recognizing her 
balanced statesmanship, soon made her 
trustee. Her home Beacon Hill became 
rendezvous for fellow workers. 

This continued true after she lost her eye- 
sight the that time there arose 
for the State’s care its adult blind. 
Miss Rogers, with others 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
became committee which grew into As- 
sociation whose primary purpose was the 
establishment permanent State Com- 
mission for the Blind. She spoke public 
hearings behalf one, and when the bill 
creating became law, the Governor ap- 
pointed her commissioner. 

Now both agencies were eager, intelligent, 
and co-operative; and whenever something 
demanded immediate attention, and the Com- 
mission had not the means, the Association 
Miss Rogers its name, would supply 
the funds until the Legislature did so. 
was thus that Massachusetts was among the 
earliest enact law looking the preven- 
tion blindness from babies’ sore eyes. She 
helped finance the Eye and Ear Infirmary 
its follow-up care discharged patients. 


DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


ANNETTE PERKINS ROGERS: WISE BURDEN-BEARER FOR THE BLIND 


Meanwhile the Governor made Miss Rogers 
State Trustee Perkins Institution which 
was about rejuvenated suburban 
location. Here she also showed statesmanship, 
being singularly helpful alike Board, In- 
stitution and Director. could always depend 
her understanding co-operation. Being, 
she was, active member every Mass- 
achusetts agency for the blind, she saw clearly 
the need raising the social status and 
championing the cause all blind people. 
Toward this end she promoted public sight- 
saving classes, and even, financially, 
teacher training. 

One her later acts was enabling the 
Association found the South Boston 
seaside permanent social center, where blind 
men might gather evenings and Sundays, 
where newly-blinded one might stop and 
learn how blind; also, where groups 
from up-country might resort summer 
for fortnight change. all her many 
services none has proved 
than Rogers House. 

Dr. Francis Peabody, then Harvard 
professor and leader social philanthropy, 
said her memorial service 1920: 
“Only who has borne his own burden 
can understand and lighten the same burden 
other lives. strange law compen- 
sation that the more one has suffer, the 
more able help. That the spiritual 
law which sustained and guided Annette 
Rogers through her last dependent years. 
Her heavy burden made her wise burden- 
bearer. Her feet must guided, but her 
mind guided others. was dark before her 
eyes, but her spirit there was light 
evening-time.” 
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RECRUITING FOR SOLDIERS 
THE SOIL 

Our country war. Food abundance 
will vital element winning it; and 
starving millions must fed 
comes. 

The farmers the nation cannot produce 
much the situation demands without the 
assistance many urgent call 
has gone forth for additional farm labor and 
for the planting gardens wherever garden- 
ing practicable. 

article this issue the Outlook, 
Nelson Coon, who for years has worked with 
gives much sound advice the subject 
planting for victory and, closing, makes 
handsome offer answer all inquiries from 
those who may encounter garden problems. 

Nearly everyone, including girls and boys, 
can serve some sector this battle food, 
for its lines will stretch from the safety zones 
farms and kitchens ships peril the 
sea. 

big job that has done. Now 
the time start digging; now the time 
help our country win war. 


PRESENT STATUS 
BARDEN-LA FOLLETTE BILLS 


February the Senate Committee 
Education and Labor reported the Follette 
bill, amended form, This bill was 
more satisfactory workers for the blind 
than the original draft because defined 
more clearly the spheres activities the 
Federal and State authorities. will re- 
called that Title the bill deait exclusively 
with disabled veterans the present World 
War. placed full responsibility for the 
upon the Veterans Administration. The rest 
the bill had with the rehabilitation 
disabled civilians. 

and another bill sponsored Sena- 
tors Clark and Walsh, S.786, came for 
consideration the floor the Senate 
March After considerable debate the 
Follette bill was referred back the com- 
mittee, and the Clark-Walsh bill passed. The 
latter was for all intents and purposes iden- 
tical with Title the Follette bill. 
Senator Follette immediately introduced 
$.838, which practically the 
same reported out the Senate 
Committee except that Title 
deleted. 

the course the debate the Senate, 
Senator Taft introduced substitute for $.180 
known “An Amendment the Nature 
Substitute for The Taft bill 
very much like the Follette Bill, $.838, 
with certain important exceptions: 


The contribution the Federal government 
two-thirds the cost not only rehabilitation 
training, but also State administration and 
other rehabilitation services, whereas the 
Follette bill provides that the Federal govern- 
ment shall meet two-thirds the cost re- 
habilitation training and the cost other 
vocational rehabilitation services, including ad- 
ministration. 

limits Federal control over State admin- 
istration rehabilitation services more than 
the case the Follette bill. 
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eliminates some the activities the 
administrative office authorized the Fol- 
lette bill. 

While the Follette bill authorizes the 
employment consultants, the Taft bill directs 
the Federal Security Administrator follows: 
“To make available the effective cooperation, 
facilities, and experience private agencies, con- 
ducted not for profit, which provide rehabilita- 
tion and other services and benefits proper 
adequacy and standards disabled individuals, 
the Federal Security Administrator shall appoint 
one more advisory committees from among 
the representatives such agencies advise 
and make recommendations him and the 
States how the facilities and experience 
such agencies and their affiliates may co- 
ordinated with State activities.” 


press, the Barden bill, H.R.699, 
still committee though understand 
the Committee Education the House 
has voted delete Title relating vet- 
erans, from the bill and making good 
progress the consideration the measure. 
hoped will reported out very soon. 

S.786 has now passed both Houses and 
will probably signed the President. The 
Veterans Administration, which will have re- 
sponsibility for the rehabilitation the war 
disabled veterans, will lose time acting 
under this law. 


HELP WANTED! 


Here particularly urgent S.O.S. call 
which, view the coming convention 
the A.A.W.B., should answered promptly 
all who have not hitherto responded. 

Have you paid your 1943-1944 dues? 
you have not, need your help, and shall 
glad you will send your dues 
obliged send notices two three 
times, and especially members wait until 
they reach the Convention before remitting. 
Please give this matter your early attention, 
and forward your check Alfred Allen, sec- 
retary-general, A.A.W.B., Winnetka, 


NECROLOGY 


NECROLOGY 


PASSING FRIEND 
DAVID ADIE 


The State New York and the blind 
particular have lost true friend the death 
the Honorable David Adie, Commis- 
sioner Social Welfare the State New 
York. Mr. Adie, more than anyone else, 
responsible for the building the na- 
tion’s most outstanding social 
gram. came into office critical time 
and laid the foundations the present pro- 
gram which itself monument his 
memory. His interest and devotion the 
blind was always manifest, and was never 
too busy take their problems. had 
keener and more understanding perception 
the fundamental concepts work for the 
blind than most public officials. was, how- 
ever, the warm personal touch that in- 
cluded with this interest the blind which 
endeared him all those who came con- 
tact with him. the blind New York 
State will always remain friend indeed. 


SALMON 


AUGUSTINE SMITH 


January 1943, Augustine Smith, 
vice-president the Board Managers 
The New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind since 1927, and secretary the 
Board Governors the New York Hos- 
pital for the last forty years, passed away 
the New York Hospital. Mr. Smith’s loss will 
keenly felt the blind, for was man 
always interested their welfare. During 
his lifetime transcribed more than four 
hundred volumes into braille which are avail- 
able for circulation from The New York 
Public Library, 137 West Street, New 
York, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
AUSTRALIA 


nursery for blind children pre-school 
age achieving striking results Melbourne. 
run the Royal Victorian Institute for 
the Blind. The nursery cares for children 
from birth, necessary, the age six, 
when they pass into school which also 
run the Institute. Thus, from birth until 
they take careers trades professions, 
initiative, independence and social spirit are 
carefully The nursery was the in- 
spiration, eight years ago, Mr. 
Hedger, who has been with the Victorian In- 
stitute, for twenty-one years. The Victorian 
children are wholly maintained the In- 
stitute. Those from other states are main- 
tained part the Victorian Institute, as- 
sisted their parents, possible; otherwise 
the Blind Institute their own state. The 
Institute’s sources income are Government 
grant; sale work done adult inmates; 
funds raised auxiliaries; and public gifts. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S AND AMERICAN 
WAR-BLINDED 


lunch given last month St. Dun- 
stan’s senior officers the American and 
Canadian Army Medical Services, Sir Ian 
Fraser announced that the first American 
guest, upper turret gunner, who was 
blinded during enemy action, already 
residence. 

Sir Ian compared the eye casualties the 
two wars. Two-thirds those blinded dur- 
ing the last war were wounded high- 
explosive shells and hand-grenades. nearly 
all cases the eyes were penetrated metal 
fragments. The remaining third were the re- 
sult bullet wounds. this war more have 
been blinded concussion changes the 


eye, causing collapse irreparable damage 
through hemorrhage. With less damage 
sinuses surgery had become more plastic 
character. The tendency modern weapons, 
including aerial bombs, was increase the 
high explosive and decrease the metal until 
was merely container. Much the metal 
being non-ferrous, the electro-magnet had be- 
come less important. 

the 288 Service and civil defense casual- 
ties known St. Dunstan’s, had recovered 
some useful sight. the others, 100 were 
training had been trained St. Dunstan’s 
England, were prisoners war, 
were South Africa India, and Sir Ian 
estimated there would more from re- 
cent fighting Africa. St. Dunstan’s now 
has units Cairo, India, and South 
From The New Beacon, January, 1943. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind has 
hit novel device for presenting its sub- 
ject matter its last annual report. invites 
the reader imagine himself looking down 
England and Wales expanse suffused 
with light, but with more than 74,000 dark 
spots representing her blind population. To- 
wards these dark spots, and emanating from 
the National Institute’s headquarters, are 
rivers and canals, streams and pools light 
which represent braille and 
tions, apparatus appliances, 
Homes, and on, through all the 
activities. The metaphor cunningly worked 
out, and the report then goes give de- 
tails various branches the work done. 
The Talking Book Library now com- 
prises over 400 titles. The Panda series 
short works current topics and light fic- 
circles have been formed enable one book 
the work six. The report also tells 
consignments apparatus sent the British 
Red Cross Society for blinded prisoners. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind. 


MEETINGS MIDWEST 
Three meetings importance workers 


for the blind were held the Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, during the month February. 
all-day conference workers for the blind 
was held under the auspices the Founda- 
tion February 18; meeting managers 
workshops for the blind was held 
February and 17; and February the 
Board Directors the A.A.W.B. met. 
few copies the summary the pro- 
ceedings the meeting held the Founda- 
tion have been made available and will 
sent upon request. report the 
meetings will given the April 


LEGISLATIVE NEWS BULLETIN 

February the Foundation 
lished Legislative News Work for the 
order present digests bills in- 
troduced into state legislatures and into Con- 
gress. The bulletin issued alternate years 
when the majority the state legislatures are 
session. This service which was initiated 
1939, and was also given 1941, designed 
make possible for all residential schools 
and state agencies informed pending 
legislation throughout the country. made 
possible the co-operation superintend- 
ents these schools and agencies, who are 
asked supply the Foundation with two 
copies each bill affecting the interests the 
blind which have been introduced into their 
respective state legislatures. 


TENNESSEE LEGISLATION 


Under the auspices the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Helen Keller, Febru- 
ary appeared before the Tennessee General 


abolish the Tennessee Commission for the 
Blind and turn over its activities the De- 
partment Welfare. Following Miss Keller’s 
appearance the bill was passed. Subsequently, 
five other bills concerned with the interests 
the blind were passed. These provided, re- 
spectively, for: the creation Division 
Services for the Blind within the Department 
Welfare; appropriation $20,000 for 
restoration sight program; appropria- 
tion $25,000 per year (subject the allot- 
ment the Director Budget and approval 
the Governor) for the establishment 
employment program for the blind; transfer- 
ence the education visually handicapped 
children the Department Education 
the Department Welfare; and bill in- 
creasing the maximum aid the needy blind 
$40.00 per month. 


LOUISIANA SCHOOL SURVEY 


the request Mr. Spencer Phillips, who 
has been superintendent the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf for several years, and 
who last year was appointed superintendent 
the School for the Blind also, Dr. 
Potts, assistant director the Foundation, 
recently conducted survey the latter in- 
stitution. Mr. Crabin Gill, who taught the 
Virginia School for the Blind for number 
years, the new principal the Louisiana 
School. was found that the State was mak- 
ing progress the education and placement 
the blind, but that the School for the Blind 
had not shared equally with other State in- 
stitutions the expenditure funds for 
building purposes the late Huey Long 
and Richard Leche administrations. 
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FIELD SERVICE WEST VIRGINIA 


the request the West Virginia De- 
partment Public Assistance, Foundation 
attended the Depart- 
ment’s organization meeting the Advisory 
Board the Bureau for the Prevention and 
Treatment Blindness and conferred with 
the five members chosen Governor 
Matthew Neely. The Board consists of: 
Mrs. James Hawley, chairman; Miss Mary 
Jane Williams, secretary; Mrs. High- 
tower, Albert Harmon, and Dr. 
Shepherd, ophthalmologist, West Virginia 
Department Public Assistance. The Ad- 
visory Board will co-ordinate its work with 
that the Committee for the Physically 
Handicapped and Mentally Defective, West 
Virginia State Planning Board, which 
Isaac Jolles, West Virginia Industrial School 
for Boys, Grafton, chairman. 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


War the combat line brooks infirmi- 
ties men. The soldier plane, tank 
fox hole must thoroughly sound and 
sturdy physical being. But home the 
production line that bulwarks the fighting 
front, are rapidly discovering that the 
physically handicapped man may splen- 
did production soldier. 

good many firms this country have 
always known that individuals impaired 
physically some respect frequently have 
perfectly adequate capabilities for some jobs. 
Indeed the loss impairment sense 
limb often compensated for increased 
abilities with remaining senses 
Now, under the prompting manpower 
pinch, recognition the usefulness the 
physically handicapped spreading all the 
country’s industries and services—From 
article Edsel Ford The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 1943. 


FEEDING YOUR DOG WARTIME! 


May hard obtain the months 
come, and will expensive. Try 
substitute horse meat. this not obtainable 
locally, write the Hill Packing Company, 
Topeka, Kansas, for their nearest distributor, 
have your former meat supplier so. 
Get touch with other dog owners and bulk 
your orders. Horse meat will come you 
ground and frozen. should thawed 
room temperature, dogs not properly 
digest food that too cold. Mix your horse 
meat with available biscuits reputable 
manufacturers, you have been the habit 
doing with beef. 


Dehydrated Pard will available for See- 
ing Eye dogs. Tell your present supplier, 
out stock, write his distributor, 
Swift and Company, Chicago, explain- 
ing that the order for Seeing Eye dogs. 
Every effort will made supply it. Use 
Pard directed. your dog does not like it, 
pour little milk over after the Pard has 
absorbed the water. Dehydrated Red Heart 
good, and there are many other standard 
brands dehydrated dog food. 


Use your table scraps, but avoid over- 
dose starchy food. little every day will 
not hurt your dog. Use your stale bread, oven- 
dried, toasted. Whole-wheat bread ex- 
ceptionally good. Leftover cooked cereals are 
fine. Milk may used over stale bread, and 
buttermilk may made help out with 
the diet. 

Beef hearts, quarter pound beef 
liver once week may fed combination 
with Pard and other dehydrated foods. Mixed 
meat scraps from your butcher will assist 
rounding out your dog’s diet. 

Judge the quantity food given the 
condition your dog. your dog gets too 
fat, reduce the ration; too thin, increase it. 
fat dog not healthy dog. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Mrs. Hugh Hunter, general chairman 
the Auxiliary the Dallas Lighthouse 
for the Blind, Dallas, Texas, reports that vol- 
unteer readers are assisting Mrs. Katherine 
Weaver who entering upon new career 
book reviewer. Among the books which 
Mrs. Weaver has recently reviewed are: The 
Sea-Gull Cry, The Cliffs Dover, and Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay. Mrs. Weaver, 
graduate the Texas School for the Blind, 
Austin, studied expression while she was 
student. 


Among the groups carrying braille 
transcribing are fifty local Sisterhoods the 
National Federation Temple Sisterhoods, 
Merchants Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. There 
are over one hundred National Federation 
volunteers now actively engaged braille 
transcribing, according Miss Jane Evans, 
executive director the Federation. These 
braillists transcribe material for the Jewish 
Braille Institute America, Inc., whose li- 
brary consists books Jewish content and 
interest. This the only braille library 
the English language exclusively Jewish 
interest. The Federation also helps make 
the Jewish Braille Review, published the 
Jewish Braille Institute America, Inc., 
available free-distribution basis Jewish 
and non-Jewish readers throughout the coun- 
try. 


The establishment Out-Patient Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Clinic Charlotte, 
North Carolina, through the financial sup- 
port club composed show people, 
described Miss Lois Silver, executive sec- 
retary the Mecklenburg County Association 
for the Blind. The cost has been about $5,000 


and there monthly upkeep cost about 
$175. The Clinic operated entirely the 
volunteer services local ophthalmologists, 
white and colored. Necessary operations are 
performed free charge. Costs drugs and 
hospitalization are borne the club. 
volunteer case aide, trained local college, 
and sponsored the Council Social Agen- 
cies, assists the intake office. The Lions 
Club, the White Shrine Club, and the Pilot 
Club have pooled funds purchase glasses. 


The Greater New York American Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services co-operating with 
the Foundation collecting unused watches 
repaired and remodeled for the use 
the blind throughout the country. The Sal- 
this campaign Valentine’s Day under the 
direction Miss Dorothy True, salvage 
chairman. The one hundred and twenty-four 
boroughs New York City are collecting 
the watches and forwarding them the 
Foundation. Because the government has 
taken over the full production all watch 
factories, the watch shortage grows out the 
war. Watches will sold the Foundation 
the cost the repair work. 


Stetson Ryan, executive secretary, Con- 
necticut Board Education the Blind, 
Hartford, reports that “occasionally the in- 
terest volunteer worker has far-reaching 
and satisfying results.” Mr. Ryan tells 
volunteer reader who was influential ena- 
bling young blind girl attend the Univer- 
sity Connecticut, Storrs, persuading cer- 
tain women’s clubs Hartford provide 
her with the necessary financial aid. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Man’s Baynard Kendrick. 
Boston: Little, Brown Co. 1943. 282 
pages. $2.00. 


When that wise old concocter Victorian 
thrillers, Wilkie Collins, was asked for the 
formula successful tale, “Make 
laugh, make cry, make wait.” 
these three factors, the greatest the last. 
Certainly, Baynard Kendrick, his latest 
detective story, Blind Man’s Bluff, has made 
full use the element suspense. This 
the third book Mr. Kendrick which 
Captain Duncan Maclain, the blind detective, 
appears, and side side with him, his Seeing 
Eye dog, Schnucke. 

From the point view the average 
reader, Blind Man’s Bluff stands out 
interesting puzzle expertly contrived, with its 
solution found where the author intends 
found, the end the book. From 
the point view workers for the blind, 
this detective story stands out interesting 
that Mr. Kendrick uses his blind hero neither 
appeal maudlin sympathy the one 
hand, nor exponent that mumbo- 
jumbo, the “sixth sense,” the other. The 
blind detective presented normal hu- 
man being who just happens without 
sight. the author comments the im- 
pression which Captain Maclain made one 
the book’s characters: “Sybella 
pared for anything except normalcy, and 
normalcy radiated from the impeccable man 
who greeted her the door.” 

Naturally, the author lays great stress 
the blind detective’s power concentration 
undisturbed visual distraction, and the 
necessity has sharpened his sense 
hearing. All this fair enough. 
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Mr. Kendrick’s blind detective, like others 
his fraternity—Sherlock Holmes, Father 
Brown, Philo Vance, Lord Peter Whimsey, 
name but few—is man personality 
and charm and one who has continuing life 
the reader’s memory after has finished 
the book. will interesting look for- 
ward further adventures which Mr. Ken- 
drick may have mind for him. Let hope 
that Captain Maclain soon discovers the 
Talking Book and the braille typewriter. 
has already discovered the watch with raised 
symbols its dial. 

Fraser 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Aycock, formerly director the 
Lincoln Parish Department Public Wel- 
fare, has been appointed director the Divi- 
sion for the Blind and Sight Conservation 
the Louisiana State Department Public 
Welfare. Mr. Aycock, who received his 
undergraduate education Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute and holds master’s degree 
Economics and Business Administration 
from the Louisiana State University, was 
business for himself for several years. was 
connected with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and for short time with 
the Bureau the Census. 


TALKING BOOKS 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon was recent 
visitor the American Foundation for the 
Blind, where read onto the discs the 
Talking Book the preface his book, Van 
Loon’s Lives, which being recorded its 
entirety the Foundation. Eva LeGallienne 
was another famous visitor the Founda- 
tion’s sound studios recently, where she read 


Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind— 
Following the Dramatic Arts Project started 
two years ago the American Foundation for the 
Blind, classes Speech and Dramatics have become 
part the regular work the high school and 
junior high school classes the Department for 
the Blind here. Last year the School conducted 
class the mechanics speech, and program pro- 
duction. This year there class fifteen students 
high school and junior high school age. The 
major stress placed plays, skits, and mono- 
logues, and their stage production. The class meets 
three times each week. 


Chicago: Blind Service Association—Blind Service 
Association has assisted many blind students through 
college and university, and numbers four state 
licensed attorneys, linguist, and director per- 
sonnel among its alumni. There are number 
blind students now attending the universities who 
come daily the reading rooms and will soon 
graduate from Chicago’s universities 
Last year 12,000 hours gratis reading were given 
blind students sighted volunteer readers, 
and 1760 free lunches were served noon these 
students during the school semester. Service has 
been given one form another 479 blind 
grammar and high school students. Braille Room 
has been equipped Blind Service Association, 
which being used model braille room the 
Chicago School Board system for the blind public 
schools. And eye clinic which blind persons 
may come for treatment has been equipped one 
the large hospitals congested district 
Chicago. This clinic open any blind near- 
blind person who needs such assistance. From Jan- 
uary April 1942, patients were takeri care 
through this clinic. The Association has given 
service one form another during 1942 over 
1800 blind people. 


Brooklyn Charities—Blind and crippled 
shopworkers the Brooklyn Bureau Charities 
put Hobby Show, January 28, Bureau 


headquarters, which drew Dave Elman, WABC’s 
famous “Hobby Lobby,” interested observer. 
Leisure time activities displayed the more than 
fifty exhibitors covered range interests—em- 
broidery, quilting, knitting, stamp collecting, air- 
plane modeling, pottery, and the Dodgers. Selec- 
tion the prize winners was popular vote 
the more than 150 people who visited the show 
the first two days. Two crippled girls won the first 
and second prizes, which were awarded Mr. 
Elman, and honorable mention was given four 
blind contestants follows: Mrs. Margaret Ra- 
binowitz, for hand-modeled pottery book-ends and 
vase; Miss Mary Lou Elks, for cotton quilt 
complicated pattern with more than 200 patches; 
Miss Julia Morton for satin quilt diamond pat- 
tern; and Miss Helen Zivan for array knitted 
sweaters, blouses, and hats. Roberta 
Director the Bureau’s Department for the Blind 
and the Crippled, stated that the purpose the 
Hobby Show, keeping with the trend today, 
was demonstrate the handicapped the variety 
recreational outlets within their own resources, 
“at their finger tips.” The show was the opening 
event Spring recreational program which will 
include February discussion “Interior Dec- 
oration for the Small Budget,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blomquist Simmons, organizer the Decorator’s 
Clinic; and later, talks radio casting director 
NBC; style and beauty editor Vogue; 
and short story writing popular author. 
Miss Marjorie Oswald, formerly assistant, has been 
appointed supervisor the blind sewing-room, and 
Mrs. Audrey Yeandle has joined the Bureau’s staff 
her assistant. Mrs. Yeandle former dem- 
onstrator and teacher sewing for the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company and has published articles 
home sewing and the drafting patterns. 


Butler County Department Aid the Blind 
(Hamilton, Ohio)—During 1942 program for 
the prevention blindness among school children 
was established Butler County, with the Lions’ 
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Clubs Hamilton and Middletown sponsoring the 
necessary survey. This survey showed that 20,000 
children the Butler County school system, public 
and private, 645 had serious defects vision; 872 
had poor vision one eye; and 7221 children had 
lesser errors vision. the request school 
superintendents the county, the prevention 
blindness program was carried out under the super- 
vision the Special Eye Nurse from the Ohio 
Commission for the Blind. Children who were 
found have serious defects were examined 
special clinic reputable oculists approved 
the State, and recommendations were made each 
case carried out the local community. 
Children who had some error vision, but not 
serious nature, were given letters their parents 
advising them have examination made. Where 
parents could not afford have the corrections 
made, the matter was taken care out funds 
provided the Lions’ Clubs. the present 
time most the corrections have been made. In- 
formation compiled from eye examinations made 
competent physicians every applicant for aid 
the blind Butler County indicated that 
per cent the present blindness this county 
might have been prevented had there been available 
the past greater knowledge the nature 
eye diseases, and had good eye care been made pos- 
sible the early stages development. 


Montana School for the Deaf and Blind—Miss 
Margaret Shirley, Terre Haute, has been ap- 
pointed teacher the blind, succeeding Mrs. Elsie 
Kirby, who passed away October 25. Miss Cornelia 
Clack, for six years teacher the department for 
the blind, has resigned her position teacher 
elementary and commercial subjects married. 
The School reports that: “Because her interest 
the pupils and her pleasant personality she will 
missed both pupils and fellow teachers, all 
whom wish her much happiness the future. 
many ways the year 1943 will difficult one. 
Many adjustments living and working conditions 
may expected and the entire economy has been 
changed from profit-getting, country-club type 
existence Spartan wartime program.” 


Mobile Association for the Blind—During 1942 
the Mobile Association for the Blind recorded new 
peak sales blind-made products, well 
service the sightless. Efforts are being made 


the present time secure school building for the 
work the organization, which finds its present 
workshop inadequate take care the increased 
business. Mr. Paul Brunson has been appointed 
director the Association replace Mr. 
Bruner, who was obliged resign because ill 
health. Mr. Brunson, although deprived 
sight, one the outstanding young men Mo- 
bile. enterprising lawyer, well di- 
rector the National Defense Educational Work 
Mobile, sponsored the University Alabama. 


The New York Association for the Blind—The 
Lighthouse Prevention Blindness Department 
The New York Association for the 
pated Social Hygiene Day which was held re- 
cently New York under the auspices the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Miss Martha 
Graessner, medical social worker the Lighthouse, 
was charge prevention display which em- 
phasized the conservation sight part the 
Lighthouse program. The beauty 
which has become regular feature the recrea- 
tion department, continues grow 
Upwards thirty blind girls and women are now 
enrolled this course. 


New York Chapter Braille Transcribing Service— 
The New York Chapter the Service announces 
that its work will continued the past. While 
braille has been discontinued activity the 
American National Red Cross, the New Yerk 
Chapter will carry its work for the blind co- 
operation with the Braille Transcribing Section 
the Library Congress. 


The New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind—Messrs. William Bell Wait and John 
Jackson, prominent New York lawyers, have been 
elected the Board Managers The New York 
Institute fill the places Messrs. Augustine 
Smith and Arnold Wood, deceased. Mrs. Mark 
Shoesmith, formerly supervisor the War Work- 
shop the Brooklyn Bureau Charities, now 
Research Assistant The New York Institute. Mrs. 
Shoesmith investigating the various vocations 
order perfect new techniques which will not only 
co-ordinate the various vocations but will make them 
more effective assisting students secure posi- 
tions. Dr. Frampton, principal The New 
York Institute for the Education the Blind, has 
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recently spent several weeks Washington assist 
the passage bill before Congress provide 
for the vocational rehabilitation individuals suf- 
fering from war-connected other disabilities. 


New York State Commission for the Blind—Miss 
Carolyn Jones, who has been the staff the 
Industrial Service the Commission for the past 
four years, has been inducted into the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. She now undergoing basic 
training Daytona Beach, Florida, occupa- 
tional therapist. Miss Jones worked with disabled 
soldiers the last war, teaching them handcrafts 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
With her background occupational therapy and 
her knowledge mechanical devices 
such are used orthopedic treatment, Miss 
Jones hopes eventually get into the medical branch 
the Army Auxiliary Corps. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—Classes assembly work have been 
introduced into the curriculum the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the purpose developing manual 
dexterity. hoped that the results this course 
will useful determining eligibility students 
for factory work. large, pleasant room has been 
constructed under the east end girls’ school hall. 
used recreation center, and place where 
the girls may read and study. Officially, known 
the “Girl Scout Room.” Consequently, all scout 
meetings and activities are held there. Besides the 
rustic furnishings, the room completely furnished 
with tables, typewriters, piano, Talking Book, 
games, and plenty floor lamps. The girls have 
demonstrated their appreciation its comfort and 
privacy keeping clean and order. new 
building with sleeping accommodations for seven 
has been added the scouting equipment. 
located the athletic field beside the new stone 
fireplace. Both these features outdoor living make 
possible many delightful overnight outings for the 
Boy and Girl Scouts. Several student organizations 
which participated Victory Garden projects under 


the direction the school gardener 
advisors last spring are looking forward with 
pleasure the continuance this activity again 
this year. The girls Cottage “F,” the youngest 
the main school, are commended for their 
part the war effort. They have organized 
“Defense Club,” and since September have collected 
$58 war savings stamps. addition, they have 
formed “Write Fighter Club,” which the girls 
take turns writing men they know foreign 
services. They have saved enough money pay 
for postage and gifts for the men who receive their 
messages. The boys the Graduate Cottage have 
organized among themselves voluntary, patriotic 
group, called the “MacArthur Club.” convenes 
once week, and its meetings stimulate interest 
civic events, promote understanding legislature, 
and create the boys desire save, which done 
the form war bonds and stamps. “Vic- 
tory Stamp Rally” program, held November, 
which the members entertained the entire school, 
they collected total $50 bonds and $93.05 
war savings stamps. For the month January their 
savings have amounted $186. 


Texas: State Commission for the Blind—The State 
Commission for the Blind Texas has secured the 
services Mrs. Cleta Davis eye medical 
social worker. Mrs. Davis holds M.A. degree 
from the University Chicago, School Social 
Service Administration, and has also received train- 
ing the New York School Social Work, and 
the School Social Work, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama. 


Washington: Red Cross First Aid Class for Blind 
Persons—Tacoma, Washington, Chapter the Red 
Cross and the Worker with the Blind the Pierce 
County Welfare Department co-operated develop- 
ing project teach first aid blind persons. 
Eighteen persons and seven guides took the course 
which met weekly the evening for three months’ 
period during the fall 1942 centrally located 
school building. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Francis Andrews superintendent the Ohnstad, author The World 


Maryland School for the Blind. Finger Tips, now lecture tour 


Nelson Coon superintendent buildings which will extend throughout the year. 
and grounds the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


Emily Ellis director the Lower School 
The New York Institute for the Board Education the Blind, State 


tion the Blind. Connecticut, Hartford. 


Stetson Ryan executive secretary the 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLINDP 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
out the United States close co-operation 
with all local organizations. 


Few THE FouNDATION’s MAJor 
ACTIVITIES 


Legislation 

The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government shall purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
viding financial assistance for the needy 
blind. 
National Industries for the Blind 


The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 
earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
non-profit organization which acts 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 

State and Local Field Service 


The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 

Discount Service 


The Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
reduction phonograph records, watches, 
and tickets permitting blind per- 
son and his guide travel for one fare 
the railroads and bus lines. 

Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the most 
complete and best organized reference li- 
braries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
The Braille Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 
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